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easy to perceive that he would in due time make a 
name in the world of art. To a certain extent this 
promise has already been fulfilled, the picture here 
mentioned having been ' ' the sensation of the season " 
at the Royal Academy in 1873. 

The qualities of drawing first noticed are still his 
strongest characteristics, as shown in ' ' The Applicants 
Waiting." The picture conveys its meaning in sim- 
ple terms with the power of plain Saxon English in 
descriptive writing. It tells a story of suffering and 
distress with such truth of expression that the appeal 
to sympathies of a sensitive observer soon becomes 
painful. The group awaiting the routine opening of 
the door is perhaps almost too typical of the varied 
forms of human misery that drag slowly deathward in 
the streets of London, though limited information will 
not authorize my saying that the artist oversteps the 
modesty of nature. Night is coming on, dark and 
stormy, and wet snow is falling heavily. Huddled 
under the gas-light, the habitues of the place, para- 
doxically known as "regular casu- 
als," wait, in nerveless apathy, the 
unbarring of the familiar door. 
Formed in line or aimlessly mov- 
ing about are the fresh victims of 
misfortune, newly arrived at this 
doleful resort. In the foreground, 
a young widow droops over her 
babes, too faint and cold to afford 
warmth or nourishment any more. 
Near at hand a decayed gentleman, 
limp and vacant, no longer con- 
scious of either pride or shame, 
seeks directions from the police of- 
ficer on duty, his benumbed facul- 
ties scarcely comprehending the 
wretched situation to which he has 
fallen. A mechanic of the better 
sort leans against the wall with his 
destitute family gathered about him. 
The wife, utterly crushed, is sob- 
bing bitterly over the children, and 
these cling to her poor gown, fright- 
ened anew to see mother breaking 
down so pitifully. The father holds 
in his arms a sick girl, soon to find 
other shelter than that given by the 
harsh charity of the casual ward. 
To my mind, this man is the most 
touching figure in the picture. He 
is a good, hard-working English 
mechanic, temperate, skillful, able 
and prudent. He has given the 
strength of his manhood, the cun- 
ning of his hand, the best of his 
faculties sharpened by poverty, to 
the fight for life. He has given 
dauntless courage, heroic self-sacri- 
fice and desperate energy to the 
conflict, and has at last been disas- 
trously beaten at every turn. As he stands, cast out, 
vanquished, against that workhouse wall, his dying 
daughter in his arms, his starving family around him, 
the expression that comes into his face is awful to 
look upon. Mr. Fildes has caught and transferred 
that expression to his canvas with rare discernment 
and skill. 

This particular work is not of the highest order, 
being but the delineation of an incident unhappily 
only too commonplace ; but it exhibits capabilities on 
the part of the painter which qualify him for success 
in the noblest endeavors of his calling. It displays 
the action of a powerful imagination, making use of 
material verities gathered by apprehensive perception. 
It shows, too, the acquired skill of a faithful and dili- 
gent worker ; the drawing, as intimated, being mas- 
terly. Indeed the picture is so admirably developed 
by the point, that color is at first disregarded and we 
are presently disappointed to find the chromatic effects 
are perplexing and unsatisfactory. Mr. Fildes 7 em- 
ployment of pigment is, here at least, peculiar. It 
seems uncertain, inharmonious, and indicative of a 
lack of confidence. The subject is, however, pheno- 
menal, and the treatment of the misty atmosphere of a 



snow storm under London gas-light can not be criti- 
cised on general principles. Mr. Fildes knows a deal 
more about the matter than we others, and we are to 
some extent bound to accept his report as authorita- 
tive. He certainly does not attempt any meretricious 
effects ; his hand palms no dramatic tricks upon us ; 
he honestly endeavors to show the truth as he has seen 
it. If his flesh tints look crude, and if the murky 
glare of the gas does not appear to distribute the curi- 
ous, pinkish light, the conditions of the scene must 
be considered before a verdict as to color is rendered. 
Other works of the artist may yet indorse to us the 
excellence of this. I trust our collectors will give us 
the opportunity of seeing such examples ; and mean- 
time we may accept the present one as the greatest 
modern picture in the English exhibit. 

I have mentioned Alma Tadema's ' ' Vintage Festi- 
val," reproduced by Blanchard's burin. It is his most 
important work in this exhibition, and an unusually 
ambitious performance of an artist given to wasting 



Mummy" and "The Convalescent." They both ex- 
hibit great learning, truthful drawing and masterly 
command of color. This artist is also represented 
by two other water-colors, of which I hope to speak 

hereafter. — John V. Sears. 
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MOUNTAIN STREAM. — Homer D. Martin. 

really wonderful skill on puerile subjects. As an in- 
stance I cite his water-color entitled ' ' The History of 
a Faithful Wife. " I can not understand the object of 
this work, unless it was intended as a practical pro- 
test against all the conventionalities which have been 
the special objects of Young England's rage since the 
revolt of the preraphaelites, five-and-twenty years since. 
The story is that of the persecuted Galsuinthe, the 
mythical queen, at whose tomb occurred the miracle 
of the falling lamp, which, instead of breaking, bur- 
ied itself immovably in the stone pavement. The 
legend, in old French, is transcribed in full, occupy- 
ing about one quarter of the frame; and the three 
separate compartments of the picture are subordinated 
to this text. But even with the letter facing the de- 
sign, the miracle is but faintly indicated, the lamp 
not appearing in the least as if sunk below the surface 
of the stone. It is, as before said, impossible to de- 
pict such an incident with paint or point. There is 
ample evidence of knowledge and technical skill dis- 
played ; but, if the work is art at all, it is the art of 
the missal illuminator modernized. 

I have only space to mention Tadema's other oil 
paintings, of which there are two, namely : ' ' The 



The scenery of the Alleghany Mountain region, 
throughout its whole extent, is surpassed in pictur- 
esque beauty, probably, by hardly any other portion 
of the continent. It is, indeed, artistically considered, 
a typical mountain region, containing all varieties of 
scenery, from the quiet pastoral beauty of the low 
foot-hills to the rugged grandeur of high peaks and 
dizzy precipices. The mountains forming the great 
divide between the eastern and western portions of 
the country east of the Mississippi, streams come 
down their sides, on their way to add their waters to 
the Atlantic on the east, and to the great Gulf, 
through the Father of Waters, on 
the west. Long as the Alleghanies 
have been known, they still retain 
much of the original wildness of 
their aspect, large tracts of land yet 
remaining in these regions which 
have been comparatively little dis- 
turbed by civilization ; and many 
such a nook as shown in our 
engraving may be found, where the 
mountain stream babbles on over 
obstructing rocks, through leafy 
shades, as it has done since the 
mighty mountains from whose tops 
it is fed reared their crests above 
the plains unnumbered ages ago. 

The engraving is from a picture 
by Mr. Homer Martin, N. A., and 
gives, as well as can be given with- 
out the aid of color, a fair exam- 
ple of the work which has given 
this artist an enviable reputation. 
Mr. Martin has shown a fondness 
for mountain scenery, for com- 
muning with Nature in her secret 
haunts, an aptness in transferring 
her lineaments to canvas, and a 
praiseworthy patriotism in hunting 
for and perpetuating the loveliest 
scenes of American landscape, 
which have justly won for him 
the gratitude of true lovers of our 
common country. In the Loan 
Exhibition at the Academy of De- 
sign he is represented by two 
charming specimens, not unlike 
the one we reproduce. They are 
the "Head-Waters of the Hud- 
son " and the " Adirondacks, " both 
the property of Dr. F. N. Otis and 
both well worth careful scrutiny. Our example 
shows, however, to those who can not visit these gal- 
leries, the style of composition and of drawing of this 
artist, and also the conscientious attention to detail 
which characterizes his work. 



AROUND NEW YORK. 



We gave in a recent number of The Aldine some 
account of one of the most attractive regions, for lov- 
ers of natural scenery, to be found near New York, 
or, for that matter, in the whole country — the Valley 
of the Lehigh. Visitors to this region travel by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, which begins at Phillipsburg, 
and this place is reached from New York by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, a road which itself trav- 
erses an exceedingly attractive country, though the ro- 
mantic element so conspicuous along the Lehigh 
Valley is wanting. The several branches of the road 
run through a country which is rather pleasing than 
grand in its characteristics, being occupied for the 
most part by farms and by thriving suburban cities 
and villages which have been built up, if not origin- 
ally called into existence, by the road itself. This 
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is particularly true of the main line to Phillipsburg, 
which passes through such a succession of these sub- 
urban towns as makes it seem almost like a string of 
beads, foreshadowing the day when all New Jersey 
will be one vast city — an extension of New York 
on the most available territory near it. The pecu- 
liar shape and situation of New York render it abso- 
lutely necessary that a large portion of the popula- 
tion whose business makes them, to all intents and 
purposes, New Yorkers, should yet live elsewhere to 
spare their families the overcrowding and other 
unwholesome features of tenement-house life. This 
necessity has built up the many towns of which we 
have spoken, and has peopled them with inhabitants 
of the most desirable class. Here are to be found 
young people with modest incomes, clerks, artists, 
authors, editors, young business men and others sim- 
ilarly situated, who here secure quiet homes with 
plenty of "elbow room," while all the time they are 
building up towns in which, as they are themselves 
at the same time pioneers and permanent residents, 
they can feel sure of having as near a model town 
in respect of both plan and government as it is pos- 
sible to secure. If this gives an air of newness to 
the scenery, it does not detract from the pleasant- 
ness of the prospect nor from the pleasing thoughts 
called up by the sight of so much quiet happiness 
as appears to reign in all these towns. This pleas- 
ure is doubled to those who thoroughly know the 
life led by the dwellers in the crowded tenements 
of the city, and so can realize from what the families 
here gathered — and especially the women and young 
children — have escaped. For narrow, dirty streets 
and alleys and noisome gutters, they have wide, clean 
avenues with abundant drainage; for narrow rooms 
up dirty staircases in high, unventilated buildings, 
redolent of sewer gas arid other pestilence-breeding 
exhalations, they have neat detached cottages through 
which the pure air freely circulates. For a prospect 
of chimney-pots, back yards and brick walls, they get 
pleasant lawns, shade trees, a rural landscape ; in short, 
all that charms one in a well-kept park or thriving 
farming country. Schools, churches, libraries, public 
halls and similar evidences of and aids to culture also 
flourish in these towns, helping along the happiness 
of their inhabitants. Surely die most cynical resident 
of the city, be he as devoted to pavements and brick 
walls as was Charles Lamb, or his opinion of country 
sights as contemptuous as were those of Sydney Smith 
who summed it up as "gazing at the clouds and 
smelling dandelions, " can not find it in his heart to 
sneer at the gain in health and happiness achieved 
by these practical seekers after the rus in urbe. 

Not all the towns along the road are so absolutely 
new, however, very many of them having, for this 
country, a long history, reaching back of the Centen- 
nial we are now celebrating. Thus — not to attempt 
a catalogue in the guide-book style — we may in- 
stance Elizabeth, so well known to most New York- 
It was first settled in 1664 by three adventurers 



ers. 

from Long Island named Bayley, Denton and Wat- 
son, who, after the cheerful fashion of the time, bought 
from the Indians some four hundred thousand acres 
of land on which they proposed founding a town and 
settlement. Unfortunately for their speculation, they 
had, apparently, been too successful in their barter 
with the natives, or at all events had reckoned with- 
out consulting his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York ; and that prince, in about a year after Bayley 
and his companions had begun their settlement, 
made over the whole surrounding country to Lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, who at once took 
possession, and in due time named the village Eliza- 
bethtown, after the beautiful Lady Carteret. From 
that time the town flourished, and when the troubles 
with the mother country came, was both sufficiently 
patriotic, and sufficiently populous, to send to join 
the army at Cambridge sixteen companies of infantry 
and a troop of cavalry. The many other patriotic 
deeds of its citizens, too, are written in the chronicles 
of the town. For instance, it is recorded that the 
British sent a sloop of fourteen guns to take the town, 
but she was beaten off and destroyed by the energetic 
citizens armed with no more formidable artillery than 



two howitzers. As this happened on the night of July 
4, 1776, only a few hours after the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, there is fair ground for call- 
ing it our first national victory. From Elizabeth came, 
besides troops to the Continental army, no less than 
five general officers, three colonels, and a great num- 
ber of officers of lower grades. Here, too, dwelt that 
stout old preacher, the Reverend James Caldwell, who 
preached independence so sturdily that a guard around 
the church became necessary to prevent the enraged 
British from capturing and carrying him off, and the 
parson's own pistols flanked the Bible from which he 
read ; for he belonged — like most of the worshipers 
of those days — to the church militant. One can not 
withhold a sigh at the thought that the old patriot 
should, after seeing his wife murdered by Knyphaus- 
en's troops, have been shot down himself by a rene- 
gade Irishman in the American service. 

A few miles beyond Elizabeth, we find ourselves 
in that historic portion of "the Jerseys" where was 
fought the campaign of 1777, and where the patriots 
learned for themselves and taught their enemy that 
the "regulars" were not invincible nor always victor- 
ious. The country about Plainfield was the scene of 
many a brisk skirmish, and near Dunellen, a station 
just beyond Plainfield, is the Washington Rock, a 
bold cliff on the mountain from which the American 
leader used to watch the movements of the troops be- 
low. It is now a favorite resort for excursion par- 
ties, wno, standing where Washington stood, can well 
understand what led him to select it as his lookout 
station ; for from here we can on a clear day overlook 
the whole of this portion of New Jersey, from the 
Hudson to the Delaware, now dotted with cities and 
villages, as then with the camps of opposing armies. 

A ride of about ten minutes from Dunellen brings 
us to Bjound Brook, on the Raritan River, which is 
not only commercially irhportant on account of the 
railroads which meet here, and also on account of the 
canal and river, but is of more interest to the tourist 
for its connection with Revolutionary history, having 
been then, as. now, the gate to the country beyond 
and to the route to Philadelphia. 

From Bound Brook the main stem of the Central 
Railroad pursues its way to its junction with the Le- 
high Valley Road at Phillipsburg, of which we have 
sufficiently spoken ; trains for Philadelphia, however, 
cross the Raritan and keep on straight for the Dela- 
ware River, a distance of twenty-seven miles, crossing a 
country every foot of which is redolent of Revolution- 
ary incidents. It was here that the maneuvers took 
place, in t)ie campaign of 1777, which resulted in the 
recapture of Trenton and Princeton and the "freeing 
of the Jerseys." At Hopewell, the first important sta- 
tion, lived John Hart, one of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence ; at Rocky Hill, near here, 
Washington issued his farewell to his army in 1783. 
It was near here, too, that Durilap, the artist, had the 
adventure which he has thus pleasantly narrated : 

" Before I left Princeton for Rocky Hill, I saw for the first 
time the man of whom all men spoke — whom I wished to see. 
It was accidental. It was a picture. No painter could have 
grouped a company of military horsemen better, or selected a 
background better suited for effect. As I walked on the road 
leading from Princeton to Trenton, alone, for I ever loved soli- 
tary rambles, ascending a hill, suddenly appeared a brilliant 
troop of cavaliers, mounting and gaining the summit in my front. 
The clear autumnal sky behind them equally relieved the dark 
blue uniforms, the buff facings and glittering military append- 
ages. All were gallantly mounted, all were tall and graceful ; 
but one towered above the rest, and I doubted not an instant 
that I saw the beloved hero. I lifted my hat as I saw that his 
eye was turned to me, and instantly every hat was raised and 
every eye was fixed on me. They passed on, and I turned and 
gazed as at a passing vision. I had seen him. Although all my 
life used to the ' pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,' 
— to the gay and gallant Englishman, the tartaned Scot, and 
the embroidered German of every military grade — I still think 
the old blue and buff of Washington and his aids, their cocked 
hats worn sidelong, with the union cockade, their whole equip- 
ment, as seen at that moment, was the most martial of anything 
I ever saw." 



A few miles beyond Hopewell the road crosses the 
Delaware at Yardleyville, a short distance from the 
point where Washington crossed with his army to at- 
tack the Hessians at Trenton, of which event, famil- 
iar as it is, we reproduce a brief account from the 



Trenton State Gazette, as making the localities men- 
tioned doubly interesting when seen : 

" On Wednesday, the 25th of December, 1776, General Wash- 
ington, with his army, was on the west bank of the Delaware, 
encamped near Taylorsville, then McKonkey's Ferry, eight 
miles above Trenton. The troops under General Dickinson 
were at Yardleyville, and detachments were encamped still fur- 
ther up the river. The boats on the river had all been secured 
when General Washington had crossed with his army on the first 
of this month. The Pennsylvania troops were in two bodies : 
one at Bristol under General Cadwallader, and the other at 
Morrisville, opposite Trenton, under General Ewing. * * 

" One part of the plan of Washington was to recross the Del- 
aware with his army at McKonkey's Ferry in the night of the 
25th of December, and for General Ewing with the part of the 
army under his command to cross at or below Trenton ; thus 
both might fall upon the enemy at the same time — Ewing at 
the south, and General Washington at the north end of the 
town. 

, "At dusk, the Continental troops commanded by General 
Washington, amounting to 2,400 men r with twenty pieces of 
artillery, began to cross at McKonkey's Ferry. The troops at 
Yardleyville and the stations above, had that day assembled at 
this ferry. * * * It was between three and four 
o'clock in the morning before all the artillery and troops were 
over and ready to march. * • * General Washing- 
ton (who had sat in silence on a beehive, wrapped in his cloak, 
while the troops were crossing), as they were about to march, 
enjoined upon all profound silence during their march to Tren- 
ton, and said to them, ' 1 hope you will all fight like men? * 

" Scarcely a word was spoken from the time the troops left 
the ferry (except what passed between the officers and .guides) 
till they reached Trenton ; and with such stillness did the army 
move that they were not discovered until they came upon the 
out-guafd of the enemy, which was posted in the outskirt of the 
town at or near the house of the Rev. Mr. Frazier, when one of 
the sentries called to Laning (a guide), who was a little in ad- 
vance of the troops, and asked, ' Who is there ? ' Laning re- 
plied, ' A friend. ' ' A friend to whom ? ' 'A friend to General 
Washington.' At this the guard fired and retreated. The 
American troops immediately returned their fire, and rushed 
upon them arid drove them into the town." 

Then followed the battle in the streets, the victory 
so important to our cause, and the return to the west 
bank of the Delaware at McKonkey's Ferry with the 
prisoners, twenty-three officers and eight hundred and 
eighty-six privates, and the thousand stand of arms, 
six field-pieces, . colors and other captured property. 

But this railroad has yet another branch, which, 
leaving the main stem at Elizabethport, turns sharply 
to the left and runs to and beyond Long Branch, 
thus giving easy access to a number of growing towns 
and seaside watering-places. 

Long Branch has so long been for most New York-, 
ers the "City by the Sea," the great summer resort, 
that it is riot at first easy to conceive it as having a 
rival. Nor, it must be conceded, are the qualities 
necessary £6 a successful rivalship to be easily found 
united in any one place. More desirable watering- 
places undoubtedly already exist, but none on the 
whole so available or so well adapted to the needs of 
a very large class of people whose circumstances are 
such as to . prevent them from going very far from the 
city or making a very long stay. In its nearness to 
New York, the ease with which it may be reached, 
and the comparatively small expense — even at water- 
ing-place charges for living — at which one can enjoy 
a few days of sea-air and sea-bathing, must be found, 
for most of its frequenters, the great source of attrac- 
tion to the Branch rather than in any intrinsic excel- 
lence in the place itself, and it was certainly not orig- 
inally endowed with any great natural beauty. 

In spite of the assured success of Long Branch 
viewed as a speculation, and perhaps stimulated by it, 
attempts are making to rival it at a number of points 
along the Atlantic coast south of the Branch, and if 
none of these has yet had great success r it is by no 
means certain that they will not in the near future. 
Some of these would-be rivals have already been sev- 
eral years in existence, while others — the greater num- 
ber — have been but recently projected, and would 
never, perhaps, have been started at all had railroad 
communication not been opened between that part 
of the country and New York and Philadelphia. Now 
that this has been accomplished, however, nearly the 
whole eastern portion of Monmouth County, for the 
distance of a mile back from the sea-shore, seems to 
have been cut up — on paper — into city lots with 
the proper allowance of streets, avenues, drives, parks 
and lawns. The railroad extended its track last 
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autumn to Squan, twelve miles further, whence trains 
run over a road, by way of Farmingdale, to connect 
with the Pennsylvania Road at Monmouth Junction, 
by which way passengers may reach Philadelphia. 

Between Long Branch and Squan the road runs 
parallel with the sea-shore — which is here nearly a 
straight line — and about a mile from it The coun- 
try is, to most persons who have not visited it, a com- 
plete surprise. Instead of the stretches of naked sand 
and the dreary " pine barrens" one is so apt to asso- 
ciate with the idea of Southern Jersey, the landscape 
is found exceedingly attractive. Though there are no 
high hills, the surface of the country is rolling, rising 
to a considerable elevation at distances of from two to 
three miles from the shore, and is well covered with 
oak, chestnut, ash and similar timber, interspersed 
with some pine and cedar. Large trees are scarce, 
the woods being for the most part "second growth," 
but the masses of foliage form none the less grateful 
resting-places for the eye. In the northern portion 
of the county, too, large orchards of thrifty apple-trees 
add to the picturesqueness of the effect, besides giving 
evidences of good husbandry which are not borne out 
by close inspection of the farms in the southern por- 
tion of the county. The soil is a sandy loam, in 
many places apparently very rich. Fields of clover 
are to be seen along the line of the road which would 
compare favorably with those of Central or Western 
New York. The luxuriance with which the "ox- 
eye " daisy, that pest of good farmers, grows, speaks 
volumes for the capabilities of the soil ; but its pres- 
ence can not be considered to entitle the farmers to 
much praise. Indeed there is very little in the ap- 
pearance of the farms in this portion of Monmouth 
County to prove the agricultural skill of their owners. 

This is said to be partly accounted for by the feet 
that the conditions of life are so easy, and communi- 
cation with the outer world has been until lately so 
difficult, that the incentive to greater activity has been 
wanting. If this be the true explanation, it will un- 
doubtedly be proven before long by a change for the 
better. Bad forming does not, however, essentially 
mar the beauty of the landscape, which is what chiefly 
concerns the tourist. 

But in describing Monmouth County we have wan- 
dered from the subject of the new watering-places. 
Perhaps as good a way as any to see what is doing in 
the manufacture of this peculiar class of town along 
the Jersey coast is to go first to Squan and come leis- 
urely back, being picked up and set down by the dif- 
ferent trains as convenience serves. And first, in re- 
gard to Squan itself, we are not even certain of its 
name, for many of the older dwellers there who have 
had the necessary leisure to investigate its history are 
certain that the proper orthography is "Squam," and 
say that in the aboriginal vernacular it meant "plenty 
of fish and oysters." It is a pleasant little village, of 
a sort which one finds in all parts of the country, 
where city travel has not reached to any great extent. 
It seems to have scarcely made up its mind as yet 
whether to "go in for honors" as a watering-place or 
not A few new buildings which have been erected, 
others which are projected, new stores which have 
been opened — certainly not needed by the normal 
population — and other similar signs show that it has 
been bitten by the tarantula of progress and will not 
long remain the quiet hamlet it was. It has but one 
hotel at present, the proprietor of which lays emphasis 
on the fact that he keeps open "the year round," 
though wherefore is not so clearly apparent. It is an 
old town, as towns go, having been settled about the 
beginning of the century, and has a regular popula- 
tion of about six hundred. It is about a mile from 
the beach, where bathing is good, and where fish, oys- 
ters, clams and especially the soft-shell crab do abound. 
In feet, the capturing of these delicacies forms a very 
important industry for very many of the inhabitants, 
especially the taking of the crabs, which, by law, can 
not be caught except by scooping them singly out of 
the sand, an operation requiring some labor and skill. 
From three to five dollars per day each is said to be 
the average earning of a crab fisher, while as much as 
fifteen dollars has been made in the same time. 

About a mile north from Squan is Sea Girt, where 



a Philadelphia company have purchased about seven 
hundred acres of land, on which stands, feeing the 
ocean and only a few yards from it, a long, low house 
built by Commodore Stockton for a summer residence. 
At each end of this has been built an enormous wing, 
the whole forming an odd-looking but roomy hotel, 
capable of containing some two hundred guests. The 
tract has been laid out as a village with drives, lawns, 
etc., but as yet the hotel and the railway station are 
the only buildings which have been erected. 

An inlet of the sea separates this from the lands of 
the Spring Lake Company — also "an association of 
Philadelphia capitalists — a tract of about four hun- 
dred acres on which improvements have been begun 
similar to those at Sea Girt. A large hotel is just fin- 
ished and several cottages are building. The Spring 
Lake tract has an advantage over its near neighbor in 
the possession of a pretty lake of fresh water, some 
twenty acres in extent, the lower end of which reaches 
within four hundred yards of the beach, the hotel 
standing between the two. In looking at these two 
tracts one can not resist the idea that it is presumptu- 
ous to talk of building up even a summer village at 
either site ; yet it is by no means certain that the pre- 
sumption is so great as it seems. The beach is un- 
rivaled for bathing purposes, being firm, even and of 
a gentle slope, and indeed the same is true of the 
beach all the way to Long Branch. The view ocean- 
ward is unlimited, and the landward prospect pleas- 
ing. It is intended to transform the inlet into a lake, 
by -a dyke between it and the ocean, along which 
shall run a turnpike, to be extended, so say the pro- 
jectors of these and other watering-places, to Long 
Branch, furnishing, when done, a magnificent drive. 

About two miles north of Spring Lake, at the 
mouth of Shark River, is Ocean Beach, a quiet little 
village of about a square mile in extent, on which 
stand a church and several boarding-houses or sum- 
mer hotels, besides a number of residences ; but the 
population is, of course, chiefly a summer population. 

Three miles further to the north is the Ocean Grove 
and Asbury Park Station on the railroad, passengers 
for both places alighting here. To a certain extent 
the two places, though there is a mild rivalry between 
them, are identical in interest and especially in a 
strong flavor of Methodism which pervades both. 
They are separated by a narrow lake (Wesley Lake), 
about three-fourths of a mile long, stretching from 
near the railroad on the west to the beach on the east, 
it being separated from the ocean by less than a hun- 
dred yards of beach. 

Ocean Grove, though laid out as a town, is really a 
great camp-ground. It comprises about three hun- 
dred acres lying between Wesley and Fletcher lakes, 
and is owned by an association of Methodist clergy 
and laity who lease lots for a term of ninety-nine 
years on which cottages may be erected and occupied, 
from June to October, by the owners under certain 
restrictions. Stores, boarding-houses or hotels, a 
post office, telegraph office, etc. , have been provided 
for the convenience of those attending the camp-meet- 
ings, of which several are held, lasting almost contin- 
uously from July until about September. In addition 
to the cottages, tents are pitched here during the sea- 
son and meetings held in the open air or under the 
wooden pavilion erected in the grove. It has had 
good success in its way, which is hot that of the regu- 
lar watering-place, it being rather to be described as 
a camp ground with bathing facilities, or a watering- 
place with a camp-meeting attachment. 

Asbury Park, north of the Grove, was more dis- 
tinctively a speculation. It comprises a tract of about 
six hundred acres, bounded on the south by Wesley 
Lake and on the north by Sunset Lake, a pretty little 
sheet of fresh water in which stands St John's Island, 
which is devoted, however, to no more religious use 
than the eating, of ice cream. The Park has been well 
laid out with wide streets and avenues ; the lots, sold 
in fee, have been extensively built upon, and the place 
has already a permanent population of about a thou- 
sand. It has been incorporated by the Legislature, a 
feature of the charter being the prohibition of the sale 
of alcoholic liquors of any sort, and presents quite a 
business-like aspect. It has several hotels, stores, bil- 



liard halls, shops, a public hall, post office, etc., and 
boasts also a weekly newspaper, which, however, is 
printed in Brooklyn. On the whole it is a pleasant, 
thriving place, with many attractions for those who 
desire a quiet, safe retreat for their families. 

Such is a brief review of what is doing to attract 
summer visitors past the Branch. The natural advan- 
tages of the different places are pretty evenly balanced, 
and should the capitalists interested be sufficiently 
persevering, there is good reason to believe that the 
next five years may see the whole coast to Squan a 
succession of thriving watering-places. 



SONNET. 



TO R. W. G. 



What is a poet ? One of mortal birth ; 
But one to whom some rare and subtle sense 
Reveals within his heart strange fancies. Thence 

He taketh them ; and soon, about the earth 

His new-born thoughts go flitting — Pathos, Mirth, 
And sad -faced Melancholy. Then men say — 
" Behold a poet ! " and a bright new day 

Lights up gold-blinded eyes, to see the worth 
Of things not food or raiment. Thus he thrills 

With wondrous witchery of words, till we, 
His fellow-men — as each dull heart he fills — 

Share in his joy — if not his ecstasy. 
Like planets drawing warmth from distant sun, 
We feel the glow from such a gifted one. 

- A. P. W. 

♦ - 

AN OFFER. 



" Oh, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream," 

sang Moore ; but, judging from the look of the maid- 
en's face in Mr. J. R. Ashton's picture, even that sweet 
dream may have its terrible awakening. The ardent 
lover has written to his sweetheart that old, old story, 
"ever old, ever new, "and she, like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, has carried the letter to her mother. Every word 
has been read and re-read, until she knows it all by 
heart, and now she awaits the verdict of the higher 
powers in eager expectancy. Every moment seems 
an age, and she dare not lift her eyes — those beauti- 
ful eyes, with the long silken lashes — to the lady 
mother's face. Perhaps it is best that she does not, 
for the half-cynical smile playing around the elder 
lady's mouth might not reassure the young heart 

Mother, too, has had her young dream ; but it is 
quite another thing when some "suitor bold" wishes 
to take her daughter from the parent nest ; and then, 
it may be, the home to which he would take her is 
not so luxurious as this would seem to be from the 
glimpse the artist has given us of the pleasant morn- 
ing room, with its art treasures, its plants and cheer- 
ful fire. The careful mother considers it all as she 
reads the letter, whjle the heart beside her beats pain- 
fully, and the little hands are clasped still closer as the 
maiden thinks of the dread possibility of an adverse 
decision, and tries to picture to herself what life would 
be without him who wrote the letter, whose image has 
filled her dreams by day and night, and whose ap- 
proach would bring — 

" Over her neck, and face, and brow, 
Like scarlet leaves on drifted snow, 
The blush that told him, oh ! how well, 
The tale that words can never tell." 

All unconsciously, no doubt, would the tell-tale sig- 
nal be flung out ; but love is keenly sensitive to every 
look of its dear one, and doubtless her lover guessed 
her secret long before she even dared to whisper it to 
herself; and as the thought comes over her that she 
may have to give up all thoughts of him, that she may 
never see him again, who can doubt that the tears 
come unbidden to the veiled eyes ? But no ! the pic- 
ture is too sorrowful, and something, born perhaps of 
her great love and hope, tells her that it can not, will 
not be. 

Let us hope, for her sake, that the lover may prove 
perfect enough for the fastidious mother, that pater- 
familias may give his blessing, and the curtain fall to 
the music of the Wedding March, while prayers go up 
from all hearts that they may ' * live happy ever after, " 
in good old story-book style. — M. G. P. 



